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UNIQUENESS OF THE EASTERN 

"IMPERIAL CITY"? 

TESTING THE MODEL WITH FATHPUR SIKRI 



S. ALI NADEEM REZAVI 



The study of planning and building a city during the Mughal period in 
India has perhaps yetto receive adequate attention. Urban studies have been 
confined to description of urban centres as centres of commercial activity. 1 A 
few works which deal with the structure and activity of Mughal towns fail to 
come up with a theory of planning, 2 and remain confined to the 'sources' of 
urban design. 3 A few recent works however put forward a theory of urban 
design as far as the 'Imperial towns' or capital cities of the Mughals are 
concerned. Basing on the description of the genesis, organization and decline 
of the 'patrimonial" states formulated by Max Weber, 4 Stephen Blake 
distinguishes between the European capital cities and the sovereign cities of 
the -Asian Empires, and goes on to show how Shahjahanabad evolved and 
developed as a role-model of this distinction. 5 The Asian Empires according 
to him were "patrimonial-bureaucratic" empires, 6 the controlling metaphor of 
which was the patriarchal family and the "central element" was the imperial 
household. 7 The thesis for the Mughal Imperial cities (as well as the capitals 
of other 'Asian empires') put forward by Blake was: 

(i) The organization of production and exchange in the 
city as well as the social interaction of the people 
followed by and large, the example of the palace 
and its residents. 
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From the micro-perspective, the capital was an 
enormously extended household. The various, 
mansions, mosques, shops and gardens in the 
city were the elaboration and copy of the buildings 
of the palace complex. 

(iii) At the macro - level the capital was a; miniature 
version of the kingdom. "The palace-fortress stood 
for the city and the mansions of great nobles for the 
provinces, districts and other subdivisions of the 
state." The command of the emperor over the city 
and the obedience which he received were absolute. 

(iv) The residential complexes of the great men ordered 
the urban system. Just as the palace - fortress set 
the role model for the,entire city, similarly the nobles" 
mansions set the example in their sectors. 

* 

In other words the capital city in the "Asian Empires" was nothing but the extension 
of the Imperial household where every one was bound by Dersonal ties with the 
emperor who presided over the city — and the whole kingdom — as a father 
over his sons. The markets, the production relations, the cultural life and every 
thing else, including the process of consumption, were all dominated by the 
great households. What this in effect meant was what was offered in the 
Weberian argumentthatthe non-western cities did not generate the same degree 
of urban autonomy as may be found in the West. 8 These non-western cities 
neither achieved significant measures of municipal self-government, nor 
produced city dwellers conscious of themselves as a distinct class or social 



group. 8 



• 



In this paper an attempt is made to test this Weberian thesis of Stephen 
Blake (which he applied to Shahjahanabad) with the textual information on and 
archaeological evidence about Fathpur Sikri, the capital city built by Akbar. 
According to Bernier's famous analysis, the capital of the Mughals was no more 
than a camp-city. 10 Before we begin with the proper analysis of the thesis under 
discussion, let us first discuss the classification of cities and towns as emerges 
from the contemporary Persian sources. 

. Depending on its size the town was classified either as balda or shahr" 
and qasba. 12 While the qasba was a township, the shahr/balda was a big city. 
Whether a balda or a qasba, a typical medieval city had a number of pre- 
requisite features which were common to all the urban settlements containing 
a civic population which was largely non-agriculturist, 13 the city was surrounded 
by an outer wall 14 (fasil) and / or a deep trench. 15 For Western Europe we 
know that the terms 'town' or 'burg' appear to have derived originally from names 
for large areas enclosed by fortifications which served as places of refuge during 
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wars". 16 Robert Lopez, thus symbolized the notion of the city as "the cross" or 
"crossroads" within the "walls". 17 This notion suggests intercommunication 
between those coming from different directions to the crossroads of urban life. 

18 Now if we look at the different "Asiatic" cities and Imperial towns we find that 

almost ajl these towns were either protected by a fortification or a deep trench 

encompassing the.inhabited areas. Dealing with the Central Asian regions of 
Turkestan, Barthold mentions the walls with a number of gates encompassing 

the town and the suburbs in Bukhara and Samarqand, 19 In the Mughal cities, 
the towns were usually protected by thick walls with battlements, string-courses 
and towers. Lahore, 20 Ahamadabad, 21 Broach, 22 Baroda, 23 Cambay, 24 
Surat 25 and Shajahanabad were all walled cities. Ajmer, 26 Multan 27 and 
Koil 28 are example of cities which had both the walls and a deep trench 
encircling them. Agra and Ujjain on the other hand were towns with no city 
walls. 29 Agra was protected only with a deep trench. It was only in the 18th 
century that walls were constructed around these cities. 30 

The Imperial town of Fathpur Sikri along with its civic population was 
surrounded towards the East, West and South with an oblong shaped wall, 
which were completed by 1 578-9. 31 As in the case of the Central Asian cities 
of Balkh, Bukhara and Samarqand, where the walls encompassed not only the 

madina or shahristan (the town proper with the palace) but the rabaz (the 
suburbs) as well, 32 the city walls of Fathpur contained within them not only the 
Imperial quarters, nobles' lodges but also the common population comprising 
merchants, traders, professionals and others. 33 This would suggest a close 
symbiosis between the political authority and the commercial classes. As in 
the case of Balkh, the markets and shopping complexes at Fathpur Sikri were 
located, between the 'shahristan' (the town proper with the palace and 
bureaucratic establishments) and the rabaz (the suburbs comprising the houses 
of general masses) (see Map I ). Now if one compares the plan of these "Asiatic" 
Imperial towns with the plan of the city of London, as it was till 1 750, M one finds 
that in both the cities, the middle class and professional residential quarters 
adjoined the aristocratic residential quarter. The main shopping complex and 
commercial area was situated at a distance towards the east within the city 
walls. Interestingly, in both the cities the "Industrial area and artisans" dwellings 
were located at the farthest point from the Imperial quarters: the bulk of this 
area in fact was situated outside the city walls. At Fathpur Sikri, the areas of 
indigo cultivation, leather works, meat sellers, etc. were situated either close 
to the city walls or outside it. 35 Our survey revealed the remains of an iron 
smiths' small cottage near the Delhi Gate comprising two rooms and a masonry 
furnace. However, there are two points of variance between the two Imperial 
towns : the "Amusement and vice area", comprising theatres and brothels 
in London, was situated adjacent to the aristocratic residential quarter, the 
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the Shaitanpura or the " brothels" at Fathpur Sikri were. constructed outside the 
City limits. 36 Second, if in the case of London, the area around the river was 
dense with wharfs, warehouse, water side trades and seamen's travems, the 
banks of the lake at Fathpur Sikri was given over to pleasure partitions, gardens 
and polo-grounds. Further, if one compares the colonial plan of Lutyen's Delhi 
with that of Akbar's Fathpur Sikri, one is struck by the similarity of the placement 
of the main shopping complex (Con naught Circus vis-a-vis Akbar's palace at 
Fathpur) and the Mall (at New Delhi )and the broad road marked with shops 
between Ajmeri Darwaza and the Hathipol at Fathpur. 

A comparison of London before the Industrial Revolution and the "Asiatic 
Imperial City" of Fathpur belies the Weberian concept endorsed by Blake at 
least as far as the commercial classes and establishments are concerned. Our 
survey of Fathpur Sikri revealed five Akbari markets (see Map I ) and at least 
four series which appear to have catered to the needs of the merchants visiting 
these" five markets. 37 Even a cursory glance at the appended map would show 
that the residential areas were located near these markets (see also Plan I ). 

The fact that the Mughal towns, including the Imperial cities , were flourishing 
centres of commerce and crafts is not only attested to by the archaeological 
remains or deductions based on comparisons with European and colon ial cities; 
the contemporary sources and authorities also help us establish this fact. 38 
Even after Fathpur Sikri ceased to be an Imperial town, it continued to flourish 
as an important commercial centre. In 1581, Hakim Abul FathGilaniinoneof 
his letters mentions that commerce ( tijarat) was "better pursued at Fathpur". 
39 This was when the town was \hepaitakht (capital). Then in the second decade 
of the 17th century, after thirty years of the drafting of the Hakim's letters, and 
twenty-five years after its abandonment as the capital, we are informed that it 
had turned into a centre of indigo plantation , to which foreign merchants were 
attracted. 40 We also hear that a large quantity of "come " was grown in the area 
in and around Fathpur Sikri. 41 Pelsaertalso mentions the manufacture of carpets, 
which according to him could be woven "fine or coarse as required". 42 Blake's 
assertion that "urban markets were, in many ways, captive centers of exchange, 
either manned by client merchants who provided goods and services to fellow 
house-holders or overwhelmed by the wealth of the great patrons" and " the 
households of the great men also dominated the urban economy" are hypotheses 
that have no particular support in actual evidence. Blake's contention that from 
the micro-perspective, the sovereign city was an enormously extended patriarchal 
household also appears to be dubious. 

If we look at the lay out of Fathpur Sikri it appears to agree with the 
Naqsha-i ain-i Manzil (plan of Mughal Encampment) given by Abul Fazl. 43 
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Just as in the temporary camp site the Imperial quarters at Fathpur Sikri were 
surrounded by the bureaucratic establishments and officers, nobles' quarters 
with markets at the sides. 44 Petruccioli regards Fathpur Sikri to have been a 
"planned" city (see Plan II ) the inspiration for which came from the Mughal 
encampment and the chaharbagh. 45 A closer look at the remains and a reading 
of the Text however points to a contrary picture. The city did not develop at one 
point of time, nor does it appear to have followed a single plan. Fathpur Sikri 
emerged gradually over a period of years and as a survey of the site reveals, 
many changes were wrought in the original plan if any. The initial order to build 
the shahr (city) was given in 1571 . Regarding this decree Qandhari writes: 

- 

" A compulsory decree was issued that nobody should obstruct anyone 
who wants to build a house( khana) within the expanse of the said circuit 
and it should be entered without any fear of dispute in the lands so that 
it is duly populated " 46 

In anticipation of a large number of people coming to the court and settling 
; n the newly ordered city the emperor in 1576-77 further decreed that 

" five shops (dakakin) of red stone, mortar, and lime should be 

constructed from the royal court to the gate which faces towards the 
• dar al -khilafat Agra, and close to the darbara chaharsuq comprising 
of well - decorated shops was built. A Tripoliya (three arched structure) 
of red stone has been built towards the bazar 47 






Qandhari also mentions the order for the building of mosques, baths 
(hammamat) and karwansarais which were built in the city. 48 These buildings, 
were erected to fulfil the needs of the common people and the commercial classes 
which were to settle in this city. The Jami" Masjid too, was a public edifice 
constructed with an eye to the future citizens of Fathpur. Regarding the 
construction of this massive mosque in 1573-74, 49 Arif Qandhari writes: 



. 



"Its court {sahn) has been raised on steps (paya); and subterranean 
reservoirs sardabha where tops have been covered and made level 
(with surface of the courtyard) with stone and lime. In some places 
they are latticed {mushabbak) so that whenever it rains the water 
collected in the courtyard pdurs through those lattices and collected in 
the subterranean tanks. Thus the general public has its need for water 
fulfilled.." 50 
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It appears thus that the Imperial household was depending much more 
on the civic population than vice-versa. The Lrge number of step wells (baolis), 
wells, sarais, and the markets all catered to the needs of the people rather than 
the Imperial Court, which had its own guest-houses, Meena bazar and 
waterworks. The excavations by the joint-teams of the Archaeological Survey 
of India and the Afigarh Muslim University under the directorship of R.C. Gaur 
brought to light a structure situated just in front of the Imperial Karkhanas. The 
present author has attempted to identify the excavated structure as the fardkhana 
(guest house) where visitors to the court would be lodged for the night. 51 

It appears to us that it was the I mperial palace wh ich was getting influenced 
by the nobility and their life style. We know thai the Mughal palaces were basically 
a transformation of camps and tents into stone. A single kitchen in the noble's 

establishment would take care of his household comprising his wives, children 
and retainers. Interestingly at Fathpur Sikri Palace, just like in a noble's house 

there was only one matabakh (kitchen) 52 from where the food was supplied 
all over the palace and its innumerable royal occupants. This might have posed 
a problem but the social ethos and practice of the nobility was faithfully adhered 
to. Similarly beverages were supplied all over the palace from a single 
Abdarkhana, as in the case of a noble's establishment. Again, as per the 
traditions of the noble's family, the principal Haramsara (equivalent to the 
zanankhana of the noble's house) was occupied by emperor's numerous wives, 
although it was within the means of the Mughals to have constructed separate 
abodes for their women. 

If we believe Blake, then, the nobles apedthe style followed in the Imperial 
palace to build their houses and mansions which, in turn, was followed, although 
with contracted spaces, in the houses of the common people. Further, the 
mansions of the nobles were synonymous with districts and provinces in the 
same fashion as the palace was a miniaturized capital city. In Blake's words, 
the Imperial city at a macro-level was equivalent to the state. 

A study of Fathpur Sikri, however, belies these notions. Describing the 
palace building of Fathpur Sikrf, Father Monserrate writes: 

0m 

"Unlike the palaces built by other Indian Kings, they are lofty; for an 
Indian palace is generally as low and humble as an idol-temple. Their 
total circuit is so large that it easily embraces four great royal dwellings, 
of which the King's own palace is the largest an'f the finest. The second 
palace belongs to the queens, and the third to the royal princes, whilst 
the fourth is used as a store house and magazine." 53 

The palace was thus divided into two portions : the public or administrative 
and private. The main entry to the palace through the Hathipol would lead into 
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a public space (below the Nagina Masjid, where presumably were located the 
daftarkhana offices) beyond which the passage would bifurcate into two. The 
main path would lead into the Diwan-i-Am (the public audience) behind which 
was constructed the daulatkhana of Fathpur Sikri. The daulatkhana was further 
divided into two spaces. The northern section of the daulatkhana was the public 
space given over to officials and ceremonial structures. The southern section 
was the semi-private area where the entry of even the higher nobles was strictly 
regulated. Beyond this daulatkhana was the private area, the Imperial quarters 
- the harmsara. A passage from the daftarkhana of the Hathipol was connected 
to it. Towards the North, East, West and South-east of this palace complex 
were the karkhanas and other bureaucratic establishments. In front of the 
Hathipol is constructed the so-called Haran minarwhlch served the dual purpose 
of a milestone and the Akas-diya (as in the Mughal Encampment). 

Now let us review the nobles' structures at Fathpur Sikri. 54 In a typical 
noble's mansion, the entry was through a main gate which opened either into 
a courtyard, a garden or a deorhi( ante-room) having one to three sharp bends, 
frustrating any attempt by an inquisitive stranger to peep into the house. This 
deorhi would generally open into a courtyard which was some time furnished 
with a tank (hauz) connected with channels and jet d'eau.This courtyard with 
a number of rooms and porticoes around it formed the mardankhana which 
was also known as divankhana. Through an interconnecting passage one could 
enter into a second courtyard and a set of rooms and porticoes which served 
as the zanankhana or the harem. It was generally in this portion that service 
structures like kitchen and abdarkhana were located, separate lavatories (both 
stepped and sandas) were attached to both the sections of the mansion. The 
hammams of these structures,, though mostly built on Turkish pattern with a 
domed roof, usually also had a masonry subterranean water-heating device 
and a small latrine. 

A description of the palace building and a typical noble's structure at 
Fathpur Sikri shows that except from the utilitarian point of view which was 
dictated by a common Mughal 'culture', the plans of Emperor's mansion and 
the noble's mansions were different: the utility perception and concept of space 
differed, similarly if we compare concept of space differed, similarly if we 
compare a common man's house (a space of two to three rooms and a courtyard 
comprising the service areas and the entrance) and a noble's mansion Blake's 
thesis is not found even remotely substantiated. 55 

The noble's mansions at Fathpur Sikri were mostly confined to one region, 
viz. the top of the north-eastern ridge between the Agra Darwaza and Tansen's 
BaradaYi. A few of them were also situated in the Ajmeri Darwaza region. The 
location itself would argue against the thesis of Blake that they created satellite 
growth which would qualify them to be equated with "districts" and "provinces" 
at the macro-level. 
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The Imperial city of Fathpur Sikri to a certain-extent catered to the needs 
of the nobility, but then this would be true for any city or town, whether western 
or Asiatic. The large section of the aristocracy and the Imperial household 
would have generated a demand of its own, but the city by and large throbbed 
in its own vitality and strength. Urban centres in the pre-lndustrial Revolution 
and pre-modern era were possibly parasitic in nature but they did generate a 
demand of their own which was outside the control of a monarch or his nobility. 
Fathpur Sikri was founded at a junction which fell on the important Agra- 
Rajasthan-Gujarat route, fancy or reverence for a saintly presence were only 
secondary factors in Akbar's selection of the site for his capital city. The town 
continued to flourish even after the court shifted to Lahore. If we accept Blake's 
thesis, Fathpur Sikri should have disappeared from the map along with the 
transfer of capital. Evidence of Pelsaert, Finch and Jourdain along with Waris 
and Lahori is enough to put to rest ideas like those of Blake who should surely 
be able to marshal more information about the Asian Empires than what is 
reflected in his book. 56 The Mughal Empire was neither a "patrimonial- 
bureaucratic" empire nor Fathpur Sikri an extension of the Imperial household 
at the micro-level and a miniature state at a macro-level. Fathpur Sikri was 
economically and politically a strong capital of an empire which had a paid 
bureaucracy in the class of mansabdars and jagirdars. Fathpur Sikri was neither 
unique nor "Asiatic" , as defined by Blake. 
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